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May 7th,      year 1920, and neither my husband nor anyone connected
1918            vfith us had any conversation with him about the events

which led up to and followed the publication of   his
letter.

Three years later, in 1922, General Maurice told me
that the only person he had approached at that time
was Lord Salisbury. In the course of a conversation
about his letter he said:

" I may have been foolishly punctilious, Mrs. Asquith,
as far as my own interests were concerned, but I decided
that I must act entirely alone, first because I would not
give away confidential information, and secondly because
I felt I could not ask anyone to share the responsibility
of advising me in a matter which so vitally affected my
future.    I went over to France in the middle of April,
1918, and I there heard that Mr. Lloyd George's state-
ments of April 9th had produced consternation and were
regarded as a direct attack upon Haig.    On my return
I consulted Lord Salisbury, because I regarded him as a
man of the highest honour representing a large body of
the best Conservative opinion in the country, and one who
would advise me without Party passion and in the best
interest of the Army.    I told him what I had heard in
France, and the fears I had as to what would happen in
our Army there if the policy of throwing the blame for
what had happened on to the soldiers was continued.
I told Lord Salisbury no secrets and I only sent him a
copy of my letter on the same day as I sent it to the Press.
The decision to write the letter was made by me without
consultation  with  anyone  because I  could  not  give
anyone the full facts.     I wrote it to prevent the crime
of sacking Haig after a false case had been trumped up
against him.   I did not believe that we could win if we
didn't fight clean."

Had the affair not been so alarming, we would have
been more than amused by the hysterical comments
made and written at the time. The views of the fashion-